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UNDULANT FEVER
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2-HISTORICAL AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS

There is little doubt that nndulant fever has existed in the Mediterranean
region from early times, but it was not until the middle of the 19th
century that the disease was sorted out from the heterogeneous group
of undifferentiated continued fevers. In 1860 Marston, a British army
surgeon serving in Malta, wrote the first published account of undulant
fever in which it is recognized and described as a clinical entity
(Marston, 1861). From his experience in Malta, Marston suggested
that the malady then called 'gastric fever* in England, defined at the
time as differing from both enteric fever and typhus, was a form of the
disease which he had described in Malta. In support of this opinion
he quoted some suggestive passages from an account of gastric fever
by Anderson, then a professor of medicine in Glasgow.
In 1886 Bruce isolated the causal organism now known as Brucella
melitensis, and the researches of the Mediterranean Fever Commission,
appointed in 1904, incriminated the goat as the original source of infec-
tion. Br. abortus was differentiated by Bang in 1897, and Br. suis by
Traumin 1914.

Undulant fever, once believed to be restricted to the Mediterranean
littoral, is now known to be so widely distributed in tropical, subtropical,
and temperate countries that it can be classified as a cosmopolitan disease.
Of the three varieties which are of importance as affecting man, one,
abortus fever, has been dealt with already (see Yol. I, p. 68). Br. suis
infection is more localized in its distribution than the other varieties
and is in general an occupational disease, affecting particularly slaugh-
terers, packers, and other workers who may handle swine or their
flesh. The male of these animals is more subject to infection than the
female, and so in brucellosis of swine abortion has not the suggestive
prominence which distinguishes the allied disease in cattle. Common
signs of infection in swine are purulent inflammation of lymphatic
glands, arthritis, and orchitis. Cattle may become infected by Br. suis
and transmit the organism in their milk. In man, Br. suis infections have
no constant clinical characters to differentiate them from other forms
of undulant fever. On the whole the disease is not severe and latent
infections are common. Exact diagnosis can be made only by laboratory
investigations on the lines described later (see p. 373).

For the purposes of this article, the term 'undulant fever' without
Br.melitensis qualification should be taken to mean infection with Br. melitensis, not
inappropriately as it was for this variety of the disease that Hughes
originally proposed the name undulant fever.
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3.-AETIOLOGY
Brucella melitensis infection occurs as a natural disease of goats and
sheep. It is sometimes acute and may cause abortion, but often the